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EDWARD  CAIRD;    A  REMINISCENCE 
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EDWARD  CAIRD:    A  REMINISCENCE. 


I. 

"  Oh,  Caird  is  a  sort  of  apostle,"  said  one  of  his  colleagues  at 
Glasgow,  Professor  John  Nichol,  not  perhaps  without  a  slight  touch 
of  that  irony  which  comes  so  readily  to  the  artist  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  moralist.    For  Nichol  was  a  man  of  the  finest  literary 
culture,  which  he  did  not  particularly  seek  to  attach  to  any  general 
synthesis  of  life.     On  the  whole,  though  high  hopes  had  once  been 
conceived  of  him  as  likely  to  produce  a  new  logic  and  philosophy  of 
the  reconciling  type,  and  by  no  less  personages  than  Jowett  and 
Green,  he  belonged  decisively  to  that  older  school  of  criticism  which 
is  inclined  to  keep  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  study  of  literary 
effects,  fine  thoughts,  etc.,   and  its  philosophy  of  life.      It  is  an 
unhappy  severance  at  the  root  of  things  which  is  apt  eventually  to 
dry  up  the  sources  which  are  the  best  inspiration  of  work,  for  Nichol 
was  no  coarse  grained  intellect  to  thrive  well  on  husks,  but  the  very 
opposite  of  that,  a  fine  soul  which  needed  full  spiritual  nourishment. 
His  friend,  Edward  Caird— and  they  were  always  great  friends— had 
a  happier,  if  narrower,  course  of  development.      As  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  he  taught  a  high  ethical  idealism  which  reflected 
itself  in  everything  he  did  or  knew,  alike  in  literature  and  life,  and 
left  everything  that  was  alien  to  it,  foreign  wars  and  domestic  levies, 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Carducci,  Mazzini  and  Kossuth,  pretty  much  on 
the  outside.     His  life,  too,  was  in  full  harmony  with  his  doctrine, 
not  only  in  its  deeper  aspects,  but  also  on  its  surface  of  habits  and 
manners.    There  were  fewer  contradictions  or  contrarieties  of  nature 
to  reconcile  in  one's  impression  of  him  than  in  most  men  of  similar 
depth  and  force.     His  character,  therefore,  carried  its  full  weight 
everywhere,  even  for  those  who  could  see  nothing  in  his  philosophy 
of  the  Infinte  but  abstract  forms  of  the  mind  treated  as  the  ultimate 
realities.     Even  for  the  student  who  stood  afar  oflF  in  his  admira- 
tion and  intelligence  of  *  the  higher  unity,*  Caird  was  still  invested 
with  something  of  the  aureole  of  an  apostle,  as  none  even  of  his 
ablest  colleagues  was.    There  was  considerable  truth  in  this  popular 
impression  for,  in  a  very  specific  sense,  Caird  was,  to  Glasgow  and 
all  academic  Scotland  at  least,  the  apostle  of  a  new  philosophic  Ideal- 
ism, which  sought  to  vitalize  old  forms  of  belief  by  restating  them 
in  terms  of  reason.  When  he  came  to  Glasgow  as  a  teacher  in  1866 
metaphysic  was  struggling  rather  feebly  for  existence  against  the 
logic  of  Hamilton  and  the  psychology  of  Mill  and  the  followers  of 
Hume,  the  first  declaring  that  there  could  be  no  rational  knowledge 
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not  even  a  notion  *  of  the  Absolute,  since  every  object  of  knowledge 
is  known  only  under  conditions  of  the  finite,  and  the  second  main- 
taining that  the  basic  element  in  knowledge  is  sensation  and  that 
all  higher  ideas  were  abstractions.  The  logic  of  both  these  schools, 
however  much  opposed  their  psychology  of  ideas  might  be,  moved  in 
the  same  plane  of  thought,  accepting  all  the  contradictions  which  lie 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  distinguishing  phenomena  and  finding  itself, 
therefore,  continually  hemmed  in  to  negative  conclusions.  To  estab- 
lish, in  opposition  to  this  philosophic  nescience,  a  melaphysic  which 
should  be  a  rational  support  for  faith  and  an  effective  help  in  inter- 
preting the  spiritual  evolution  of  man  was  the  task  Caird  set  himself 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Glasgow. 

It  was  the  same  task  as  Professor  Green  was  undertaking  about 
the  same  time  at  Oxford,  and  probably  the  fundamental  lines  on 
which  the  work  was  to  be  done  had  been  talked  over  often  enough 
by  the  two  of  them  at  Oxford.  First,  there  was  the  inadequacy  of 
the  old  English  psychology  of  sensations  and  ideas,  mainly  that  of 
Locke  and  Hume,  to  be  demonstrated;  then  there  was  the  Kantian 
analysis  of  the  a  priori  activity  of  the  mind  in  knowledge  to  be  taught 
with  what  it  implied  regarding  the  "reality'*  (in  a  new  modified  sense 
of  the  word)  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  lastly,  there  was  the 
logic  of  Hegel  removing  the  subjectivity  which  still  characterized 
thought  with  Kant,  identifying  it  as  a  principle  of  universality  in 
knowledge  with  reality  itself  and  opening  up  a  logical  path  to  a  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  the  Infinite  through  new  conceptions  of  thought 
in  its  double  aspect,  as  the  eternal  consciousness  unfolded  to  us  in 
the  world-process,  and  as  individual,  and  in  time  participating  in  the 

same. 

On  these  lines  Green  worked  at  Oxford  with  the  faculty  of 
patient  complete  analysis  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  laying  the 
foundations  in  a  manner  which  almost  identified  his  name  with  this 
part  of  the  work,  to  Oxford  men  at  least.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  worked  with  Oxford  students  were  favourable  to  this 
minute,  explicit  treatment  of  the  subject.  Caird's  task  as  a  teacher 
was  a  somewhat  different  one  and  had  to  be  done  by  a  different 
method.  He  had  the  usual  Glasgow  class  to  teach,  about  two  hun- 
dred students  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  intellectually.  They  at- 
tended his  lectures  one  hour  a  day  for  one  session.  With  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  them  he  had  no  more  personal  intercourse  than  a 
popular  lecturer  has  with  his  audience.  Even  the  best  of  them  had 
no  better  preparation  for  his  teaching  than  a  session  in  Logic  with 
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Veitch,  who  taught  deductive  and  inductive  logic  on  the  lines  of 
Whately  and  Mill,  along  with  the  psychology  of  the  Scotch  School, 
and  held  that  all  theories  of  the  relation  of  Infinite  to  finite  were 
"  merely  a  wandering  in  cloudland.'*  It  was  a  good  enough  gym- 
nastic for  the  general  student,  but  not  much  of  a  propaideutic  for  a 
Hegelian  view  of  the  universe.  There  was  some  compensation,  per- 
haps, in  the  general  reverence  which  the  Scotch  student  had  for 
metaphysic,  more,  perhaps,  than  we  might  at  first  think.  Caird's 
method  was  not  the  minute,  continuous  analysis  of  Green,  taking 
every  step  in  close  order  and  noting  every  objection  and  doubt.  He 
did  not  take  any  special  system  as  a  basis  for  criticism  and  construc- 
tion, in  my  time  at  least,  though  after  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  his  lectures  by  a  Glasgow  bookseller,  he  made  use  of  Plato's 
Republic  in  this  way.  But  in  a  series  of  general  lectures  he  gave 
rapid  and  vigorous  reviews  of  the  fundamental  principles  or  criteria 
in  philosophical  systems,  Plato's,  Aristotle's,  Leibnitz's,  Locke's,  etc., 
steadily  clearing  in  this  way  the  consciousness  of  his  auditory  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  point  of  view.  Fine  pieces  of  analysis  were 
embedded  in  these  lectures,  but  rather  pregnant  and  suggestive  than 
close  or  continuous.  I  cannot  recall  him  as  very  explicit  in  hunting 
down  alternative  views  or  objections,  nor  do  I  think  he  was  brilliant 
in  exposition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  rather  vigorous, 
condensed  and  suggestive,  suggestive  indeed  beyond  what  we  knew 
at  the  time.  To  lift  our  minds  to  the  required  level  I  think  he  relied 
a  good  deal  on  the  use  of  positive  conceptions  which  expressed  the 
point  of  view  even  for  those  who  might  not  have  clearly  understood 
the  process  of  establishing  it.  He  made  a  free  use  of  metaphor  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  certain  similitudes  "like  lightning  in  the 
dewdrop,"  "the  lion's  den  with  the  footsteps  all  pointing  one  way," 
etc.,  as  aids  to  reflection.  Certain  sayings  which  I  might  call  the 
logia  of  the  Hegelian  school  were  constantly  repeated  with  practical 
illustrations  in  such  a  way  that  their  truth  proved  itself  eventually, 
so  to  speak,  by  successful  application.  These  logia,  as  I  might  call 
them,  of  the  Hegelian  school  were  used  very  freely  in  his  teaching. 
"  Thought  finds  nothing  alien  to  itself  in  the  world  "  or  "  that  only 
can  be  combined  with  consciousness  of  self  which  is  essentially  re- 
lated to  it " ;  "  in  the  very  consciousness  of  limit  there  is  implied  a 
consciousness  of  that  which  is  beyond  limit " ;  "a  negative  relation 
is  still  a  relation  and  implies  a  unity  beyond  it  " ;  "  the  knowledge  of 
opposites  is  one  " ;  "  the  universal  which  is  gained  by  dropping  dif- 
ferences is  empty  " ;  "  there  is  a  unity  above  all  differences  by  which 
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all  differences  must  be  explained  " ;  "  the  unity  which  manifests  itself 
in  difference  and  opposition  " ;  "  a  law  is  at  once  the  negation  and  the 
re-affirmation  of  the  phenomena  which  fall  under  it" ;  "  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  thing  is  seen  in  its  full  development,  not  in  its  rudimentary- 
stage  " ;  we  can  recover  the  first  unity  of  consciousness  only  if  we 
can  anticipate  the  last " ;  "a  spiritual  unity  can  be  realized  only 
through  conflict  and  the  inclusion  of  opposites  " ;  "  an  idea,  like  a 
seed,  cannot  be  quickened  till  it  die  " ;  ''  the  absolute  is  neither  an 
object  nor  a  subject,  but  the  spiritual  principle  of  unity";  "in  the 
last  resort  nature  is  only  to  be  explained  by  spirit."  Hegel  was 
seldom  or  never  mentioned  but  through  these  and  other  logia,  fixed 
abstracts  of  his  dialectic,  the  student  assimilated  a  number  of  recon- 
ciling ideas  which  not  only  freed  him  from  a  host  of  spurious  diffi- 
culties concerning  pantheism,  the  personality  of  God  and  the  like, 
but  were  also  fertile  in  their  application  to  the  concrete  process  of 
history  on  its  spiritual  side.  All  history  was  seen  in  the  Jiving  unity 
of  a  great  process  which  took  up  into  itself  all  reactions,  confusions, 
lapses  and  tragedies  as  a  necessary  part  of  itself  and  its  final  goal 
of  reconciling  might  and  right,  goodness  and  happiness.  A  fine  and 
comprehensive  view  of  life  and  history  was  wrought  into  the  fibre  of 
the  student's  thought.  This  method,  used  as  he  could  use  it,  was  not 
unsound  but  much,  I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  man 
which  learns  by  use  better  than  by  analytic.  It  might  be  said,  no 
doubt,  that  he  taught  a  system  of  thought  rather  than  thinking;  and 
it  might  be  answered  that  he  taught  a  method  of  thinking  and  that 
there  is  really  no  better  way. 

As  regards  the  great  keystone  of  his  system,  the  ultimate  unity, 
the  "  eternal  consciousness,"  the  infinite  element  which  "  reveals  itself 
both  in  the  self  and  the  not-self,  and  in  all  the  intercourse  that  goes 
on  between  them,"  though  the  ordinary  student  might  not  grasp  its 
logical  groundwork  with  much  precision,  that  is,  with  all  the  careful 
elimination  it  implied  of  other  possibilities,  yet  the  conception  was 
sufficiently  defined  as  a  principle  logically  involved  in  the  very  nature 
and  possibility  of  experience  to  mark  the  vacant  space  to  be  filled  by 
Deity ;  it  served  to  preserve  for  him  the  kind  of  faith  in  the  Infinite 
which  Hegel  boldly  refers  to  (boldly  I  mean  for  a  metaphysician)  as 
"  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  " ;  he  could  at  any  rate  read  Words- 
worth's poetic  references  to  the  God  revealed  in  nature,  the  Eternity 
of  Thought,  with  a  sense  that  they  had  the  support  of  reason,  and 
this  was  something  in  an  age  which  had  begun  to  criticize  revelation 
and  to  submit  itself  to  the  objective  method  of  science. 


In  general,  the  effect  of  his  teaching  in  this  respect  was  settling 
rather  than  unsettling  as  regards  the  mass  of  students,  and  this,  I 
think,  became  more  so  as  time  made  clearer  the  necessity  of  a  rea- 
soned faith.  But  of  course  there  were  in  these  early  days  a  certain 
number  of  disturbed  consciences,  and  I  once  heard  a  minister  in 
Fergus  Ferguson's  church  (United  Presbyterian)  desire  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  for  a  student  who  had  lost  his  faith  through 
philosophical  teaching.  Ferguson  himself,  I  remember,  was  tried  for 
heresy  a  year  or  two  afterwards  and  defended  himself  with  much 
logic  and  many  references  to  the  major  and  minor  premiss,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  undistributed  middle,  and  so  forth.  Such  were  the  times 
in  which  Caird  had  to  walk  with  his  new  philosophic  Idealism  and  he 
walked,  as  was  natural  to  him,  firmly  but  quietly  and  with  circum- 
spection. 

II. 
After  leaving  the  University,  I  continued  to  see  my  old  master 
from  time  to  time  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  the 
social  basis  on  which  this  high  intellectual  life  of  his  rested.      The 
general  atmosphere  of  the  household  was  a  fine  combination  of  sim- 
plicity, good  order  and  elegance;  Mrs.  Caird,  with  her  bright  helpful 
ways,  had  enveloped  this  side  of  his  life  softly  enough.    The  manners 
of  the  host  himself  had  a  well-bred  simplicity  or  sincerity,  genial 
always  and  occasionally  breaking  the  surface  with  a  humorous  sally, 
but  quiet,  without  flow  or  effort  to  impress.    He  put  on  no  show  of 
any  kind,  intellectual  as  little  as  any  other ;  he  had  neither  the  weak- 
nesses nor  the  brilliancies  of  the  artistic  temperament.      He  was 
rather  reserved  in  speech  and  even  a  little  stiff  or  tardy  in  manner, 
but  one  always  felt  a  genial  humanity  in  him,  at  bottom  the  gift  of 
nature,  as  you  could  see  in  the  fine  eye,  but  peculiarly  refined  and 
controlled  by  that  goddess  of  reason  to  whom  his  whole  heart  was 
all  his  life  given.    His  habits  were  moderate  without  asceticism.    He 
gave  dinners  which  did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  society  type  in 
any  way.     He  did  not  seek  to  lead  the  talk  but  preferred  to  listen, 
interjecting  at  times  some  pregnant  comment,  often  with  a  quiet 
chuckle.    I  remember  a  dinner,  given  I  think  for  some  Oxford  don, 
at  which  a  number  of  the  university  dignitaries  were  present  with  a 
sprinkling  of  eminent  divines  and  laymen.     After  the  ladies  had 
retired,  the  talk  fell  on  Ruskin  and  the  chances  of  his  running  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  at  the  request  of  a  party  of  the 
students.    To  nearly  all  of  them  it  seemed  like  a  menace  of  invasion, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  the  avalanche  of  disapproval  and  abuse 
which  came  from  all  parts  of  the  table.    Everyone  threw  his  stone. 
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One  said  Ruskin  was  indiscreet  and  impossible;  another  that  his 
writings  were  a  mass  of  unreconciled  contradictions  tending  to  con- 
fusion; another  that  he  was  arrogant  and  egotistical,  etc.,  etc.  At 
length,  after  a  good  half  hour  of  it,  there  came  a  lull  and  I  heard 
Caird,  who  had  said  nothing  hitherto,  remark  quietly :  ''  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  objection  to  see  Ruskin  here."  The  feeling  about 
Carlyle  in  the  same  circles  was  much  the  same.  It  was  a  time  of 
reaction  for  the  reputation  of  both  the  great  men.  Most  of  the  dig- 
nitaries had  admired  both  in  earlier  days,  but  later  felt  the  natural 
distaste  of  officialdom  with  its  decorous  conventionalities  for  that 
terrible  candour  of  speech,  not  to  count  the  innumerable  sentimen- 
talisms,  aestheticisms  and  delettanteisms  that  had  been  shocked  out 
of  their  complacency  by  the  profound  moral  realism  of  the  two. 
You  can  read  the  temper  of  those  academic  circles  still  in  Professor 
Nicholas  life  of  Carlyle  in  the  Men  of  Letters  series.  Almost  every 
phrase  of  it  is  distorted  by  misconception  and  want  of  sympathetic 
insight,  "  painfully  jealous  of  proximate  rivals,"  ''  inflamed  by  almost 
mean  emulations,"  that  gloom  of  a  prophet's  youth  struggling  at 
once  with  great  spiritual  problems  and  hard  material  necessity  repre- 
sented as  "  egotism  " ;  contradictions  emphasized  which  are  no  real 
contradictions;  Carlyle's  depreciatory  judgment  of  his  own  Life  of 
Schiller,  very  consistent  with  his  high  standard  of  literary  work, 
characterized  as  "  sentences  of  a  morbid  time,  when,  for  want  of 
other  victims,  he  turned  and  rent  himself  "  !  His  optimism  also 
treated  as  a  matter  of  "  the  surface  "  rather  than  of  the  depth,  his, 
who  more  than  any  other  man  laboured  to  show  that  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  world  might  eventually  coincided  with  right.  And  all 
this  misconception  from  a  man  of  brilliant  faculties  and  keen  appre- 
ciation of  *  literary  effect,*  who  could  judge  Carlyle  on  this  side  to  be 
amongst  the  immortals.  A  brilliant  man  but  not  in  true  contact  with 
the  vital  literary  currents  of  his  age  as  they  ran  in  Carlyle  or  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  and  unable,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  his  literary 
faculty,  to  give  his  work  the  depth  of  synthesis  the  time  demanded. 
You  can  see  in  his  volume  on  Byron  what  he  could  do  on  this  narrow 
basis  of  mere  literary  faculty.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  selection  and 
presentment,  with  delicate,  almost  tender,  tones  of  irony,  which  was 
all  that  was  left  to  him.  But  for  fundamental  criticism  you  must  go 
to  Arnold's  short  essay. 

Indeed,  Caird  himself  was  not  entirely  sympathetic  at  this  time, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  with  this  moral  and  imaginative  school  of 
Realism,  did  not  quite  recognize  their  affinity  with  Hegelianism,  and  ^ 
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would  carp  oftener  than  be  praised.  "  The  age  of  prophets  is  past, 
I  have  heard  him  say,  with  more  hardness  of  tone  than  was  usual 
with  him.  For  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  the  Aiifklarung  about 
him  in  his  attitude  towards  poetry  and  imaginative  literature,  Words- 
worthian  and  Hegelian  though  he  was.'  But  he  did  eventually  free 
himself  from  all  that  as  he  who  likes  may  read  clearly  enough  in  his 
Evolution  of  Religion,  where  no  writer  is  quoted  oftener  and  with 
profounder  appreciation  than  Carlyle,  even  the  famous  passage  on  the 
infinite  capacity  of  desire  in  the  shoeblack  (which  to  Professor  Nichol 
was  but  a  specimen  of  Carlyle's  "  half  comic,  sometimes  nonsensical 
vein  ")  being  finely  framed  in  a  pregnant  discourse  on  the  nature  of 
self-consciousness^. 

He  was  essentially  a  student  and  not  much  at  home  on  public 
platforms,  though  ready  to  appear  there  in  what  he  thought  a  worthy 
cause.  He  had  a  pleasure,  too,  in  some  mild  forms  of  philanthropic 
activity  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  extension  of  the  Toynbee  move- 
ment to  Glasgow.  He  and  Mrs.  Caird  were  the  heads  of  one  of  the 
circles  or  "  families  "  that  undertook  to  entertain  one  evening  a  fort- 
night at  a  house  in  the  East  End  which  had  been  bought  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  I  remember  criticizing  the  movement  with  a  young 
scholar's  pedantry  as  having  '  nothing  organic  '  in  it,  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  his  quiet  way  that  perhaps  like  missions  it  was  of  most  benefit 
to  the  philanthropist  himself.  Nevertheless,  I  went  with  his 
"  family,"  as  well  as  with  another  (the  Krauzchen)  to  which  I  be- 
longed. The  entertainment,  after  a  preliminary  service  o^  tea  and 
cake,  was  mainly  musical,  with  occasional  diversion  in  the  way  of 
games.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  a  somewhat  faking  perform- 
ance in  thought  reading  which  Caird  and  I  did  together,  either  he  or 
I  being  blindfolded.  But  for  him  there  was  an  element  of  genuine 
experiment  in  it,  for  I  noticed  more  than  once  that  he  had  a  keen 
though  unspoken  interest  in  experiments  on  the  sub-conscious.  He 
enjoyed,  too,  in  his  quiet  way  the  humour  of  incidents  and  accidents 
in  such  affairs,  as  when  once  a  glib  little  machinist  made  himself  the 
spokesman  of  the  East-Enders  at  the  close  of  the  evening  and  com- 
plimented "  Sir  Edward  Caird  "  and  "  Lady  Caird  "  and  the  enter- 
tainers on  being  able  to  enjoy  themselves  "without  orgies,"  that 
being  evidently  the  East-Ender's  notion  of  society's  way  of  amusing 


iTakc  his  definition  of  poetry,  for  example:  "the  function  of  poetry  is 
pure  expression  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  consideration  of  what  is  expressed 
must  be  secondary," 
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itself.  The  little  man  sang  for  us,  too,  with  the  heartiest  ardour,  the 
Lass  of  Ballochmyle,  its  passionate  strains  pealing  over  us  in  a  way 
that  was  apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  Nicholas  eye  would  have  been 
dancing,  but  you  could  hardly  tell  from  Caird^s  steady  composure 
how  much  he  was  seizing  of  the  humours  of  the  situation.  There 
was  a  simple  grave  bonhommie  about  him  in  such  scenes. 

He  spent  his  summers  mostly  in  the  Lake  district,  at  Keswick 
or  Patterdale,  amongst  scenery  which  the  memory  of  Wordsworth 
had  invested  with  a  peculiar  power  of  suggestion  for  him  and  for 
most  of  the  friends  whom  he  saw  there.    The  even  tenor  of  his  life 
did  not  differ  much  there  from  its  course  at  Glasgow  except  in  the 
relief   from   class-work  and  more   formal   social    functions.'      The 
mornings  were  given  to  work,  some  book  being  always  in  prepara- 
tion; luncheon  at  half-past  one,  then  invariably  a  long,  often  a  very 
long,  walk  amongst  the  mountains,  let  the  weather  threaten  as  it 
liked,  for  he  seemed  to  have  almost  a  Wordsworthian  indifference  to 
bad  weather.     I  once  spoiled  a  pair  of  boots  completely  following 
him  over  swollen  water-courses.     In  the  evenings  he  read  literature 
mostly  of  a  certain  type ;  I  remember  Ozanam  on  Dante,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Goethe,  Emerson,  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  two  latter  no 
doubt  studies  in  mysticism,  for  this  reading  was  nearly  always  to 
bring  grist  to  the  all-devouring  mill  of  his  dialectic.      This  was  his 
real  pasture,  as  you  see  in  his  literary  essays  on  Dante,  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth,  very  thorough  pieces  of  work  as  far  as  they  go.    But 
he  had  a  fairly  wide  curiosity  and  liked  to  glance  into  the  fields 
where  you  might  be  working ;  he  got  Carducci  and  De  Sanctis  from 
me  in  this  way,  Manzoni  also,  I  think,  but  was  not  much  impressed 
by  any  of  them ;  "  rhetoric  but  good  rhetoric,"  he  said  of  the  poets 
as  he  returned  them  to  me.    I  found  him  once  reading  Tolstoi's  Anna 
Karenina,  which  Jowett  had  lent  him,  but  could  draw  little  comment 
from  him  on  it.    To  much  that  is  peculiarly  modern  in  literature  he 
had  no  key  either  in  his  life  or  his  dialectic,  and  was,  perhaps,  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  of  God  or  of  the  devil.      I  doubt  if  he 
appreciated  the  later  refinements  of  modern  style  with  its  loose  pal- 
pitations and  impressionistic  delicacies,  but  he  had  a  keen  enjoyment 
of  what  I  might  call  the  established  or  standard  styles,  not  only  the 
gravity  and  condensed  strength  of  Dante  when  philosophizing  (which 
is  excellently  explained  in  his  essay  on  the  poet),  but  his  tender  and 
more  expansive  note.    Every  such  passage,  of  both  kinds,  is  under- 
scored in  his  old  one-volume  edition  of  /  Quatro  Poeti  Italiani,  which 
he  gave  me  7then  I  went  to  Italy.    Even  passages  in  Tasso's  Aminfa, 
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with  its  golden  metaphor  and  royal  simplicity  of  feeling,  are  marked 
with  approval,  and  I  have  heard  him  recite  "O  hella  eta  deW  oro  " 
with  great  gusto.  But  the  Gerusalemme  and  Ariosto  and  Petrarch 
and  his  sonnets  are  untouched.  Nor  can  any  one  read  his  writings 
and  notice  the  almost  naive  way  in  which  he  loves  to  illumine  his 
page  with  fine  phrases  from  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  other  poets 
("  passed  in  music  out  of  sight,"  "  master  light  of  all  our  seeing," 
"  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  and  the  like)  without 
feeling  how  deep  this  appreciation  lay  in  the  artistic  simplicity  of 
his  nature. 

There  was  a  little  company  at  the  Lakes  of  a  quiet  kind,  Canon 
Rawnsley,  Dr.  Slack,  Mr.  Readie  Anderson,  Bishop  Westcott.  Once 
the  Canon,  a  minor  poet  and  devoted  Wordsworthian  and  Lakist 
spent  the  night  when  I  was  there.  I  remember  him  complaining 
plaintively,  "  no  one  reads  Southey  now."  True !  no  one  even  regrets 
him  now,  notwithstanding  all  those  once  celebrated  epics  and  ballads 
and  Quarterly  reviews,  and  all  the  admirable  qualities  which  were 
once  the  stock  theme  of  literary  historians  and  reviewers.  For  time 
has  made  clear  enough  to  all  the  vacuous  grandiosity  of  Thrilabas  and 
the  professional  externality  of  Southey's  work  in  general.  A  man 
may  not  turn  out  epics  with  the  regularity  and  stolidity  of  a  sausage 
machine  without  suffering  for  it.  But  to  the  pure  Lakist  there  was 
another  Southey  whom  the  world  has  forgotten — enshrined,  perhaps 
a  little  accidentally,  in  imperishable  memories  with  those  other  two 
whose  light  has  not  paled. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  Oxford  man  would  come  on  a  visit,  or  a 
brother  professor  from  the  North,  Nichol  or  Lewis  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews.  I  remember  Caird  sat  up  with  the  latter  capping  Greek 
epigrams  till  one  in  the  morning,  for  he  was  no  mean  scholar  in  that 
field.  I  smoked  taciturnly,  my  erudition  being  inadequate.  The  last 
time  I  walked  with  him  at  the  Lakes — it  was  along  the  sombre  shore 
of  Wastwater — after  a  silence  which  had  lasted  some  time,  he  sud- 
denly broke  out  with  the  fine  epigram  from  Callimachus,  EZttc  Tt9, 

^Here  is  a  translation  of  it,  tel  quel.  It  expresses  well  enough  what  one 
felt  when  the  news  of  his  death  came,  and  I  have  adapted  it  slightly  in  that 
direction : 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  thou  wert  dead. 

Slow  coursed  the  tears  as  memory  rehearsed 

How  often  in  our  talk  the  night  had  sped ; 

And  now,  O  ancient  friend,  cold  is  thy  breast. 

Yet  still  thy  high  tones  live,  for  such  as  they 

Death's  rieving  hand  shall  never  snatch  away. 
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His  talk  was  select,  often  pregnant,  but  not  copious.  He  had 
the  profound  Hegelian  imagination  in  the  dialectical  treatment  of  his- 
tory, though  without  its  flame,  and  a  kindred  sensibility  for  the  moral 
character  of  things.  But  of  the  varied  changing  surface  of  life, 
whether  in  politics  or  literature,  he  was,  perhaps,  no  great  judge, 
partly  from  restricted  experience — he  was  hardly  ever  tempted  from 
his  usual  haunts  and  friends — and  partly  because  the  inner  eye  was 
too  constantly  bent  on  the  metaphysical  side  of  the  world  to  bring 
the  outward  eye  into  full  practice.  A  considerable  degree  of  reticence 
governed  him  on  this  side,  and  even  generally.  He  had  no  im- 
promptu outpourings  on  things  in  general,  the  real  stream  of  his 
thought  flowed  deep  below  the  surface  and  was  not  easily  commu- 
nicable, except,  perhaps,  to  the  very  few  who  had  followed  him  with 
equal  steps  into  the  inner  temple  of  philosophic  thought,  and  perhaps, 
if  I  read  a  certain  passage  in  his  book  on  Hegel  rightly,  not  even  to 
them. 

I  once  stayed  a  week  with  him  at  Oxford,  a  year  or  two  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  Balliol.  He  was  then  about  60 
years  of  age  and  showed  no  signs  of  failing  strength,  and  indeed  very 
little  change  in  any  way.  Perhaps  there  was  a  shade  more  of  gravity 
or  at  times  of  abstraction  amidst  the  strain  of  new  duties.  In  reply 
to  a  question  he  told  me  he  felt  the  three  short  terms  of  the  Oxford 
system  easier  than  the  one  long  Scotch  session,  and  I  thought  the 
remark  indicated  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  his  age,  for  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  strength  would  naturally  prefer  the  long  Scotch  ses- 
sion with  its  longer  continuous  vacation.  But  as  the  administrative 
head  of  a  college  he  had  much  work  of  a  kind  that  was  new  to  him, 
and  at  his  age  a  new  strain  was  likely  to  tell.  Even  in  the  new  circle 
of  friends  not  quite  so  familiar  as  the  old  Glasgow  ones  there  might 
be  an  additional  strain,  though  his  life  at  Balliol  seemed  to  be  quiet 
enough  with  little  of  that  high  world  in  it  which  I  have  heard  was 
attracted  by  the  finesse  and  worldly  acumen  of  his  famous  prede- 
cessor. No  doubt  he  met  with  antipathies  as  well  as  sympathies  at 
Oxford.  The  positive  English  mind  does  not  always  take  well  to 
the  '  higher  unities  '  and  I  have  heard  criticisms  of  the  Scotch  meta- 
physician with  his  "  nebulous  cosmogonies  "  and  no  extraordinary 
power  of  explaining  himself  to  the  unsympathetic  mind.  But  he  was 
one  to  walk  calmly  through  all  that  and  make  his  total  impression  in 
the  end,  different  as  it  might  be  from  Jowett's. 

While  I  was  with  him,  occasionally  visitors  floated  in  from  dis- 
tant regions  to  see  Oxford  and  its  lions,  besides  friends  more  or  less 
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intimate.    I  remember  one  afternoon  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  very 
stately  figure  in  his  apron,  with  fine  suggestions  of  culture  and  calm 
possession  of  himself  and  the  world  in  his  well-formed  features. 
They  struck  me  as  a  notable  pair,  Caird  and  he,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether; weighty,  massive  men;  there  was  some  bond  also  of  high 
moral  Liberalism  between  them.    There  was  also  a  clergyman  from 
Michigan,  a  typical  product  in  some  ways  of  the  West,  nervously 
alive,  with  the  stamp  of  harassing  conflict  on  his  sallow  irregular 
features,  the  conflict  one  sees  so  much  of  in  the  States,  not  of  a 
spiritual  or  properly  intellectual  kind,  but  of  competition  for  news- 
paper notoriety  and  reputation,  necessity  of  being  up  to  date  with  the 
latest  pulpit  or  platform  fashions,  necessity  of  not  growing  old,  only, 
at  most,  older,  and  such  like  conditions  as  the  great  democracy  im- 
poses on  its  spiritual  guides.    His  wife  was  with  him,  very  eager  to 
know  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  personalities.    "  You  are 
here  for  the  Conference,  I  suppose,"  I  heard  the  Bishop  remark  to 
her.     "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  lady  with  some  vivacity,  "we  came  to 
see  the  social  swim."    There  was  also  an  Oxford  don,  a  quiet,  solid- 
looking  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  carrying  no  emphasis  of  any 
kind  in  his  talk  or  manners,  perhaps  rather  obviously  avoiding  it. 
Also  Mrs.  Arnold  Toynbee,  widow  of  the  founder  of  University 
Settlements,  a  pleasant  but  rather  sad  figure,  very  quietly  dressed  in 
black.    The  conversation  was  quiet  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  un- 
rememberable.     Caird  talked  a  little  to  Michigan  but  more  to  the 
don,  and  was  quietly  genial  as  usual ;  Mrs.  Caird  was  benevolently 
active  with  an  eye  for  exigencies.    There  was  a  moral  tranquillity  or 
dignity  about  the  host  capable  of  harmonizing  most  discrepancies  into 
simpler  breadth  of  feeling.     But  like  most  of  his  qualities  it  had  no 
strong  or  brilliant  relief  and  did  not  ordinarily  excite  remark. 

ni. 

Caird's  work,  when  I  saw  most  of  him,  had  still  been  mainly  that 
of  a  teacher  and  interpreter  of  a  philosophical  system  which  combined 
and  reconciled  the  work  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  He  had  not  invented  a 
new  logic  or  developed  a  new  method.  And  he  was  too  comprehen- 
sive a  mind  to  find  rest  in  specific  analysis  or  researches  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  or  anything  in  that  way.  A  large  vital  move- 
ment of  thought  was  natural  to  him,  including  many  aspects  in  its 
synthetizing  process.  I  had  read  little  technical  philosophy  for 
years  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  came  I  woke  from  my  indif- 
ference on  that  side  with  a  kind  of  start  and  turned  with  the  deepest 
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interest  to  his  later  work  to  see,  if  I  could,  what  his  achievement  had 
been.  Years  ago  I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  in  kindly  condonation 
of  my  leaving  philosophy  for  literature  and  history,  "  the  best  use 
of  philosophy  is  in  its  application  to  history,"  or  something  to  that 
effect ;  and  when  I  took  up  his  later  books,  I  saw  that  he  had  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  his  work  and  study  in  the  sense  of  those  words. 
Such  a  work  as  The  Evolution  of  Religion  has  just  that  scope  which 
could  draw  from  him  his  best  thought  and  his  best  tones.  It  is  essen- 
tially constructive,  the  historical  presentation  of  Christianity  as  the 
highest  product  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  yet  dependent  on  the  self- 
revealing  power  of  that  Absolute  which  manifests  itself  most  fully 
in  thought,  in  spirit,  for  the  dialectical  history  of  Israel  and  Chris- 
tianity which  is  contained  in  the  second  volume  is  characteristically 
preceded  by  a  critical  and  polemical  exposition  of  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  which  thus  binds  together  the  finite  and  infinite.  In 
one  sense  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  familiar  to  one 
who  had  heard  his  old  teaching  at  Glasgow,  but  it  is  that  teaching 
in  its  most  lucid  and  concrete  form,  clarified  to  the  last  degree,  and 
in  its  highest  application.  The  old  dialectic  of  the  self  and  its  sense 
of  opposition  to  the  not-self  and  yet  its  consciousness  of  a  higher 
unity  involved  therein  reappears  as  the  basic  line  of  interpretation 
for  the  spiritual  history  of  Israel,  of  Hebrew  prophet  and  Jewish 
apostie.  The  gradual  deepening  and  spiritualizing  of  faith  as  it  is 
driven  by  circumstances  and  logic  together  out  of  lower  and  inade- 
quate forms  into  that  of  pure  triumph  of  righteousness  is  but  the 
higher  concrete  form  of  that  logic  which  we  learned  at  Glasgow. 
The  triumph  of  the  just,  "  the  ultimate  unity  of  might  and  right,"  still 
set  far  away  in  a  Messianic  restoration  and  a  somewhat  external  con- 
quest of  evil,  while  the  world  remains  a  place  where  the  life  of  the 
righteous  necessarily  partakes  of  the  nature  of  suffering;  then  the 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  culminating  point  in  this 
movement  contrasting  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  "  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  preaching  of  reconciliation  with  God  and  that  not  in  the 
future,  but  immediately  in  the  present  and  not  as  something  to  be 
added  from  without  to  human  life,  but  on  the  basis  of  an  original 
unity  "—all  that  is  but  the  old  Hegelian  logic  of  the  spirit  which  he 
had  nade  so  familiar  to  us,  the  old  logic  now  applied  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  life  where  indeed  its  reality  is  most  clearly  seen?  For  at 
this  point  there  is  no  difference  between  Caird"s  Hegelianism  and 
the  highest  language  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  It  was  in  this 
region,  in  this  dialectic  of  the  religious  consciousness,  that  his  thought 
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was  most  at  home  and  touched  life  most  profoundly.  "  The  secret 
of  Jesus  was  the  unswerving,  uncompromising,  practical  idealism 
with  which  he  faced  the  evils  of  life  and  the  darkness  of  death,  and 
refused  to  regard  them  as  other  than  weapons  in  the  hand  of  an 
omnipotent  goodness  which,  in  spite  of  them,  and  through  them,  is 
irresistibly  realising  its  divine  purpose."  The  whole  man  is  in  such 
sentences.  And  how  smoothly  old  doctrinal  perplexities  yield  to  the 
supple  enfolding  movement  of  the  dialectic :  "  The  terms  Son  and 
Fathei  at  once  state  the  opposition  and  mark  its  limit,  not  an  absolute 
opposition  but  one  which  presupposes  an  indestructible  principle  of 
unity  that  can  and  must  become  a  principle  of  reconciliation."  How 
many  a  sacred  text,  too,  he  illumines,  restoring  it  to  the  vital  place 
in  the  religious  consciousness  which  it  was  in  some  danger  of  losing. 
"  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  " ; 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  " ;  "  He 
that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  " ;  "The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  these  and  many  such  sayings  become 
vital  again  in  his  hands ;  it  was  the  kind  of  work  he  loved ;  there  was, 
naturally,  something  of  the  blood  of  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  in  the 
Scotch  Hegelian. 

Of  course,  his  general  mode  of  conception  and  that  manner  of 
revitalizing  Scripture  sayings  owe  much  to  Hegel,  and  much  of  his 
historical  material  is  drawn  from  Kuenen  and  perhaps  from  others 
whom  I  do  not  know,  for  the  scholar  must  precede  the  philosopher 
here.  But  Caird's  dialectic  develops  more  thoroughly  the  unity  of 
the  whole  and  gives  a  finer  relief  to  the  essential  moments  in  the 
process.  The  whole  nature  of  the  man,  what  was  scholar  in  him, 
what  was  metaphysician,  what  was  Christian  moralist,  enters  fully 
into  the  work.  It  is  sustained  throughout  by  a  glowing  energy  of 
thought  which  carries  the  writer  from  point  to  point  in  the  long 
movement  with  continually  renewed  vigour,  and  sometimes  seems 
actually  to  hurry  him  along  in  a  white  flame  of  dialectic.  There  are 
many  fine  passages  in  it  which  a  touch  more  of  the  plastic  artistic 
imagination  might  have  made  classical  and  which,  as  it  is,  are  noble 
pieces  of  philosophic  prose. 

A  striking  feature  of  his  thought  is  the  strong  sanity  with  which 
it  moves  steadily  in  these  high  regions  of  speculation.  One  is  im- 
pressed by  the  firm  grasp  which  he  keeps  of  the  facts  of  life  and  his 
steady  refusal  to  be  tempted  into  doubtful  ingenuities  in  developing 
his  subject.  A  true  Hegelian  in  this  sense,  he  evidently  never  feels 
secure  when  his  philosophizing  seems  to  break  with  the  fundamental 
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data  of  human  experience,  with  what  Hegel  boldly  calls  "  the  natural 
•  belief  of  mankind."  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  notion 
about  his  philosophy,  he  never  loses  himself  in  over-refined  analysis, 
but  keeps  close  to  the  objective  fact  with  a  certain  disregard  of  mere 
subtleties.  Such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  for  example,  is  very 
characteristic  of  him:  ''  The  distinctive  excellence  and  originality  of 
Christianity  has  been  sought  in  some  special  precept  or  principle  to 
which  nothing  analogous  can  be  found  in  any  previous  system. 
There  is,  however,  no  originality  which  we  may  not  fritter  away  on 
such  a  method."     (Evol.  of  Religion,  H.,  89,  cp.  133). 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  at  times  the  dialectic  seems  to  soar  rather 
optimistically  above  difficulties  and  obstructions.  What  he  seeks  is 
to  fix  the  large  general  movement  of  thought  which,  once  it  is 
brought  fairly  into  relief,  is  the  guarantee  of  its  own  reality,  and  it 
is  of  no  great  importance  to  him  whether  the  "strands"  m  Eccle- 
siastcs  are  one  or  many,  or  whether  a  saying  in  Matthew  or  Luke  is 
of  primary  or  secondary  tradition.  Once  the  material  has  been 
worked  over  sufficiently  to  reveal  clearly  the  dialectical  process  he 
can  afford  to  look  at  such  difficulties  and  pass  on,  undisturbed  by  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  Harnacks  and  Wernles  who  stand  to  him  in 
this  lespect  in  precisely  the  same  relation  as  the  disciples  of  science 
and  the  objective  method  generally  do. 

As  a  doctrine  of  living,  his  philosophy  is  not  different  in  its 
essence  from  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  it  seems 
just  as  hard  to  practice  with  its  frequent  reiteration  of  "  Die  to  Live." 
But  that  is  partly  because  he  is  so  eager  to  reduce  the  asceticism  of 
the  "  sayings  of  Jesus  "  to  a  place  in  his  system  and  partly  because 
he  uses  the  dialectic  with  the  accent  of  a  Chalmers  or  a  Bonar  rather 
than  with  the  accent  of  a  Goethe.  Give  yourself  freely  to  high  ends 
but  expect  that  your  fight  will  be  sore  with  the  banalities  and  stupidi- 
ties of  the  world  and  will  require  much  silent  suppression  of  self; 
that  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  alike  with  the  Puritan  Carlyle  and  the 
non-Puritan  Goethe,  but  Caird  taught  it  with  something  of  the  tone 
and  accent  of  an  Evangelist.  It  was  indeed  the  fine  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity interpreted  by  the  most  adequate  logic  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  the  explanation  of  life ;  it  is  equally  free  from  Pes- 
simism of  modern  Illusion  Philosophies  and  from  the  superficial 
optimism  of  the  modern  American  who  complacently  beholds  in  the 
daily  pudding  on  his  table  a  sign  that  all  is  right  in  the  universe,  and 
when  the  pudding  happens  to  disappear,  shoots  himself. 

It  even  gathers  itself  up,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  to  defy 
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the  darkness  of  death,  for  Caird  was  too  sincere,  too  earnest  in  his 
work  to  shirk  any  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book  on  Hegel  there  is  a  rather  laboured  passage  on  the  subject 
(p.  211),  and  in  the  Evolution  of  Religion  there  are  things  like  the 
following:  **  the  being  which  is  conscious  of  its  finitude,  must  itself 
be  more  than  merely  finite  ...  it  cannot  really  be  bound  to  the 
passing  existence  from  which  it  can  thus  ideally  separate  itself.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  universal  principle  with  which  a  self-conscious 
being  can  thus  identify  himself,  cannot  be  a  mere  fate  to  which  he, 
like  other  finite  things,  is  subjected,  but  must  have  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence kindred  with  his  own."  Valiant  service  of  the  dialectic !  Even 
if  it  may  not  quite  satisfy  a  conscience  dipped  in  the  early  faith  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs,  it  is  at  least  a  rational  support  for  it  and  may 
gather  alike  into  its  wide  folds  poor  brother  Francis  and  the  world- 
child  Goethe. 

The  underlying  logic  or  metaphysic  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
may  not  be  final,  but  may  in  time  be  superseded  as  that  of  Descartes 
or  Malebranche  has  been.  That  mode  of  identifying  the  principle  of 
reason  with  an  Eternal  Consciousness  may  be  logically  incomplete  as 
critics  of  the  system  assert.  But  in  the  meantime  Caird's  answer  to 
that  objection  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  our  ex- 
perience or  accepting  the  intelligence  as  adequate  to  knowledge  of 
reality,  seems  to  be  so  far  good  at  least,  that  other  systems  are  at  any 
rate  still  more  formally  defective  in  the  nature  of  their  synthesis  or 
virtually  unable  to  reach  a  real  synthesis.  But  apart  from  the  mere 
logical  form  of  this  '  Objective  Idealism '  of  the  Hegelian  school, 
there  is  something  vital  and  undeniable  in  the  organic  connection 
which  it  seeks  to  explain  between  thought  and  the  power  that  up- 
holds the  universe.  The  insight  of  the  sages,  of  Goethe  and  Words- 
worth alike,  are  in  accord  with  it  here,  and  Wordsworth,  a  profound 
psychologist  in  his  way,  '  hypostatizes  '  as  much  as  Caird  in  such 
passages  as 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 

Thou  Soul  that  art  the  Eternity  of  Thought. 

Caird  was  too  profound  to  despise  such  support  for  his  high  idealism 
and  liked  to  quote  those  unmetaphysical  forms  of  testimony  to  the 
spiritual  unity  of  things. 

I  speak  rather  as  a  layman  and  with  some  diffidence,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  Hegelianism  unite  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  requirements  of  a  reasonable  philosophy  of 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  thought.    First,  there  is  its  fun- 
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damental  position,  based  on  its  analysis  of  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
that  thought  is  able  to  know  the  reality  and  even  in  one  sense  the  full 
reality  of  the  universe.  You  may  say  a  thousand  things  about  the 
immensity  of  the  universe  and  its  undiscovered  secrets,  but  you  can 
name  or  imagine  nothing  that  does  not  by  its  nature  belong  to  the 
domain  of  man's  thought.  Laws  of  the  universe  yet  undiscovered 
may  lie  hidden  in  forms  subtler  than  ions  and  spaces  wider  than  the 
stellar  universe,  but  they  are  already  implicit  in  our  way  of  conceiv- 
ing the  universe.  They  belong  already  to  thought  in  its  universal 
and  infinite  character ;  or,  in  Hegel's  words  quoted  by  Caird,  "  The 
secret  nature  of  the  universe  has  no  power  in  itself  which  could  offer 
permanent  resistance  to  the  courage  of  science."  The  addition  of  a 
dozen  more  senses  to  man,  such  as  some  imagine  for  possible  higher 
intelligences  would  make  as  little  difference  to  this  specific  character 
of  thought  as  would  the  subtraction  of  one  of  those  he  now  pos- 
sesses.^ Then,  in  spite  of  its  esoteric  phraseology,  Hegel's  system  is 
the  one  which  adheres  most  closely — I  mean  of  completely  rational 
systems— »-to  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  natural  beliefs,  the 
sensiis  comnmnis  of  mankind,  and  is  the  most  capable  of  explaining 
them  in  their  historical  development.  This  is  a  quality  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  rate  too  highly,  especially  in  a  system  which  is 
entirely  rational.  Another  of  its  great  merits  is  that  it  leads  to  a 
vital  conception  as  distinguished  from  an  abstract  or  static  view  of 
the  Absolute,  that  is,  it  gives  a  vital  idea  of  how  divine  power  may 
work  in  the  universe  and  of  its  revelation  in  the  whole  process  of 
history  and  nature,  at  once  the  revealer  and  the  revealed.  And 
though  to  the  author  of  the  Encyclical  on  Modernism  this  may  seem 
most  absurd  (affirmatio  ilia  modernistarum  perahsiirda),  the  long 
travail  of  philosophy  has  made  it  clear  enough  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  a  rational  or  philosophical  faith.  Then,  lastly, 
there  is  Hegel's  vital  conception  of  the  nature  of  thought,  or  spirit, 
which  helps  us  to  realize  its  power  of  rising  above  the  more  abstract 
and  fixed  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  it  actually  does  in 
many  forms  of  judgment  and  comprehension.  No  logic  has  been  so 
helpful  as  his  in  the  interpretation  of  history  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  past  with  the  present. 

^The  ordinary  dualistic  mode  of  conceiving  things  has  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing this  point  of  view.  See,  for  example,  an  article  by  Mr.  Arnold  Haultain 
in  the  University  Magazine  for  December  (The  Search  for  the  Ultimate). 
The  writer  does  not  mention  Caird  at  all,  the  firmest  of  them  all  in  his  view 
of  the  ultimate  synthesis,  and  represents  that  of  Hegel  as  "  Being  is  Nothing  " 
(an  abstract  logical  prius)  and  Bradley's  as  "  Reality." 
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These  seem  to  me  to  be  great  and  enduring  merits  in  the  system 
of  thought  to  which  Caird  devoted  his  life.  Nothing  less  could  have 
sustained  him,  so  sincere  and  earnest  as  he  was,  in  such  a  bold  de- 
velopment of  its  religious  aspect. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  to  some  extent  the  Hegelian  logic  has 
already  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  deeply  in  modern  ways  of 
thought.     Its  points  of  view  have  so  far  penetrated  our  forms  of 
conception  that  we  can  hardly  criticize  the  inadequacies  of  a  coarse 
logic  or  an  empty  formalism  without  using  its  language  or  formulas ; 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  thought  without  remembering  the  vital  mean- 
ing Hegel  gave  it,  and  we  can  hardly  think  of  the  Absolute  without 
thinking  of  it  more  concretely  than  as  the  empty  universal  which  he 
so  often  repudiated.    It  seems  to  me  at  the  very  least  we  must  admit 
a  true  affinity  between  his  characteristic  formulas  and  the  higher 
thought  of  our  time.    One  need  not  mention  Emerson,  but  you  can 
see  it  plainly  in  Carlyle,  who  also  expressed  the  need  of  the  age  to 
combine  the  real  with  the  spiritual  and  therefore  in  many  ways  came 
near  the  Hegelian  point  of  view.    He  had  the  same  scorn  for  a  cer- 
tain abstract  use  of  the  logical  understanding,  "  logic-chopping,"  ns 
contrasted  with  real  thought   ("insight"  he  mostly  called  it)   as 
Hegel  has  for  the  use  of  the  "  Either—Or  "  in  certain  forms ;  he, 
too,  had  a  rational  belief,  founded  on  observation  of  the  world- 
process,  of  the  unity  of  Might  and  Right,  "  give  them  centuries  to 
try  it  in  " ;  and  he,  too,  in  his  way  conceived  the  Absolute  as  a  vital 
process  in  history,  the  result  being  in  both  a  strong  tendency  to  jus- 
tify the  actual,  the  way  we  have  come,  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  it  for  men  so  wise,  Luther's  transubstantiation,  Knox's  fierce  zeal 
or  Friedrich's  striving.    One  might  almost  say  that  he  who  cannot 
think  in  the  forms  of  Hegel  and  Carlyle  does  not  really  participate 
in  modem  thought,  but  belongs,  by  his  logic  if  not  by  creed,  to  the 
intellectual  world  of  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  as,  indeed,  that  docu- 
ment itself,  which  is  mainly  a  critical  examination  of  the  ideas  of 
evolution  and  immanence  in  religion,  takes  pains  to  point  out.* 
Catholicism  or  immanentia  vitalis,  that  is  the  alternative  which  time 

is  making  clearer. 

From  this  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  we  can  say  that  the  work 
of  Edward  Caird  is  durable  and  in  the  main  current  of  philosophical 
thought,  not  in  its  eddies  or  relaxations. 

James  Cappon. 
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